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PUBLISHED BY | She recollected the weakness of human nature,|during the storm, was the largest of the clus- 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., and the possibility, and even probability, that|ter, and the only one in full view. No sooner 
NO. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, \it would prevail when the hour of trial ap-| was her eye fixed upon it, than this language 
Every Seventh-day at ‘'wo Dollars per annum, payable| proached. She then interceded for Divine|sounded in her mind, asintelligibly as if spoken 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five|help and strength to enable her to keep|by a human voice, “On that island is thy work 
Dollars. her covenant. While returning to the house,|to be performed.” Feelings of interest and 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher,| 80 strong was her presentiment, that she would |concern for the inhabitants were at once excit- 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. be sent for from a distance, within a day orjed, and she enquired of one of tht female pas- 











asthe. two, that she immediately setherself to pack-|sengers the name of the island, and the charac- 
George C. Baker, New York. ing up her clothes in order to be in readiness. | ter of the islanders, which, from previous know- 
Jens Latetre: Baltimore. Her elder sister observing her thus employed |ledge, she was enabled to inform her; viz. 


sceseedicitibeericniihaieahdmanenatilitibia ia siasiissttaniaass Cmeguinel the reason. To which she replied,|that they were a class of people addicted to 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. a ee was sw that _ would bejevery kind of me - — a degraded a 
; slit _|called from home. Feeling no liberty to say|state as was possible for human beings to be in 
ays gaara of ¢ young WOMAR tA ae Eng ‘more, her sister langhed,—endeavoured to dis-|—that the occcupation of the men was fishing 
delii was for iene Aon ae y f ii, 10US) suade her therefrom,—said she was an enthu-|only, and that of the women was to assist in 
ys we years success] U''Y €N| siast, and would find herself disappointed.—| preparing the fish for drying and salting. —On 
gaged in promoting the civil and religious| H : d thet the dedicated H Leshines. thincdadeunte. 42 b's int er 
improvement of the inhabitants of a cluster owever, it appeared that the dedicated Han- g » Hannah’s interest in- 
of Islands called The Shoals nah was not deceived, for, on the day following, | creased, -and she expressed a wish that the 
r : |she received a letter from a merchant in New-| vessel might put in there till the storm abated. 
It was not until after the interesting subject of buryport, proposing her engaging ina retail|She thus hoped to be furnished with a little 
this narrative, had received a liberal education |store in that place, and wished herto come im-|opportunity of seeing some of the people ; 
at boarding school in New Hampshire, that her| mediately.—Though this proposal was not in| but this proposal was smiled at and opposed : 
father experienced a reverse of fortune. Hav-|accordance with her feelings and views, yet}and Hannah was requested not to mention it 
ing several other children dependent on him|she felt best satisfied to go; and accordingly|to the Captain, alleging that he would laugh 
for support, filial affection soon prompted Han-| parting from friends, relatives, and home, she|at her,—that the Shoals were too dangerous to 
nah (for that was her name) to seek some cobioued in a vessel bound for that port, adis-|approach during a storm—and that many ves- 
means of obtaining a livelihood for herself.|tance of more than two hundred miles. sels had been wrecked upen them, and many 
Being well qualified for an instructress, mild) When within about forty milesof Newbury-|lives lost there. 
and amiable in her disposition, affable and un-| port, a violent storm of wind and rain,thunder| After this conversation, the woman who had 
assuming in her manners, and fixed in the re-|and lightning, occurred, and appeared so ter-|been engaged in it became much interested in 
ligious principles by which she appeared to na ee that all the femaleson board, except Han-| Hannah, and treated her with marks of friend- 
actuated, she found no difficulty in obtain-|nah, were much alarmed-for their safety; see-|ship and familiarity, so that they soon felt like 
ing a good school, not far from her father’s| ing her so calm and composed, they enquired|old acquaintances. To her Hannah mentioned 
dwelling. In the tuition of this school’she|the cause, adding, that their lives were cer-|her views and impressions im regard to the 
continued for two or three years, gaining the|tainly in jeopardy. Hannah replied,“ I feel|Islanders ; which she listened to with appa- 
esteem and love both of her employers and that we are in the hands of God, who can pre-|rent astonishment; and without hesitation, 
scholars. She then became uneasy with her|serve us on the sea as well as on the land.”’|expressed her doubts whether Hannah's plans 
situation, though every way eligible to out-|So confident did she feel that there wasa work|could be carried into effect. However she 
ward observation. This uneasiness arose from| for her to do that she had not the least appre-|told her she would do all in her power to as- 
an impression, or belief, that she was not in|hension of any danger. On looking out of tie/|sist her; and urged her going to her house at 
the path of duty, that there was a work for her| cabin window, about this time, a cluster of im-| Newburyport. to spend the season, instead of 
to do somewhere else; yet she knew not where.| mense, rocky ledges, arrested her attention.—| entering into business. This proposal seemed 
Under apprehensions of this kind, her ae are all called The Isles of Shoals ;—are| grateful to Hannah, particularly as she dis- 
lot seemed painfully veiled in obscurity—her| situated about seven miles off the coast ofjcovered this woman to be in religious com- 
mind was greatly and distressingly exercised, New Hampshire. Two of them have been in-| munion with the samme Society, of which she 
so that she dismissed her school, entirely in| habited as long as New England; on the third,| herself was a member; and on arriving at 
opposition to the will of her friends ;—to none|there is only one house beside the light-house.|their destined port she gladly accepted the 
of them could she unbosom herself, but to Him|The largest is said to be about three quarters| kind invitation. 
only whose service she felt desirous above all| of a mile in circumference, and altogehtercon-| Being thus situated among strangers, and 
other considerations to be engaged in. Under| tain nearly one hundred inhabitants. It is said |the concern for the poor people occupying her 
great depression of spirits, she one day walked | that formerly the inhabitants were much more | thoughts, almost sleepless nights, and anxious 
into the woods, that she might be alone. While|numerous—but of latter years these rocky|days, were spent in reflecting on thesubject,— 
there, sitting on a stump, her mind seemed | Islands have heen much deserted,—most of the|in turning and overtarning the impression of 
clothed with the spirit of supplication, and fall-|buildings have decayed, or been buried, orjher mind. In vain did she endeavour to per- 
ing on her knees; she vocally poured forth her| pulled down, so that there was but one large|suade herself that it was all visionary ;—she 
soul, praying that the darkness which had|house, and that was owned and inhabited by could not get from under the concern. 
overshadowed her path, might be dispelled,|the only family that could be traced back as| The first step to be taken, appeared to be to 
and light again shine therein. She entered/having originally lived there. The rest of the make known her views to some of the most 
into covenant that if her heavenly Father| buildings were mere hovels, and the inhabit-|influential characters in the Church; and for 
would manifest her duty to her, she would|ants appeared to be a degraded, wicked set of|this purpose they were invited to “ take tea,” 
consider no sacrifice too great to make ;—she| people, addicted to almost every vice, but es-|at the house of her friend. ‘They accordingly 
would yield perfect obedience. While thus| pecially intemperance, in which, not only the|met—all convesed freely and cheerfully ex- 
engaged, an evidence was afforded her that she| men, but the women and children had been ac-|cept her, whose mind was centered in the one 
would see, in the right time, what His will was|customed to indulge themselves. The occu-|important subject, and which, after some time, 
concerning her—at the same time she was| pation of the men was fishing, and the women she had courage to introduce to the company. 
-confirmed in the opinion that she was not injand children assisted in preparing them for|She was heard with evident marks of sur- 
her right place. With humble gratitude she|salting and drying. | prise—and all, (save one) concurred in discour- 
arose, and again taking her seat, her thoughts; ‘he island to which the vessel was nearest, aging her entirely :—expressing their appre- 
dwelt oa the covenant which she had mates \et the time when Hannah first discovered it, hensions of the impracticability of such an un- 
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dertaking, especially by a delicate female. | him a Bible. When his benefactress gave it 
They set before her the privations, hardships|to him, and informed him that a lady had sent! 
and dangers, to which she would necessarily|it to him,‘* What (said he) did she send it to 
be exposed, with many other objections which|me?—my own ?—to keep forever?” The re- 
were raised against her making the attempt.|ply was,‘ yes, it is yours ;—to keep forever.” 
However, with allthis she was not daunted or! He then pressed it to him, exclaiming very em-| 
discouraged ; as all these objections had been|phatically, while the tears were rolling down 
previously revolved in her own mind, and as|his cheeks, “ Holy Bible! book divine! Pre- 
soon obviated; so that she was not at a loss|cious treasure, thou art mine.’”’—They are two 
to reply to them. But they alleged that mis-|lines of a little piece which his instructress had | 
sionary after missionary with their wives bad| given him to learn. 

been sent among these Islanders, but without To be Contined. 

any good effect; and now, no hope remained| sere 

of improving theircondition. They stated that} WILLIAM ALLEN AND ELIZABETH FRY. 
if the labors of such characters proved inef- (Continued.) 

fectual, how could it be expected that the ex- 





any avail. Thus, for a while they reasoned,| E}izabeth Fry, and their allies. But their exer- 
and then dismissed the subject entirely. tions were not confined to Great Britain. The 

But it could not so easily be discarded from| foreign labors of William Allen commenced 
Hannah’s devoted mind, nor from that of the|almost immediately with the peace of 1815. 
one, who had remained silent, during the dis-|There are certain little settlements of Quakers. 
cussion of the proposal. A little before the|or, “persons professing with Friends,” in 
company dispersed, he took his seat near Han-| various parts of the continent of Europe, with 
nah, and informed her that it had occupied his| which it has ever been the practice of the 
mind during the evening, and that he felt dis-| English and American Quakers to keep up a 
posed to encourage her; adding that he would) frequent intercourse. Pyrmont, in the centre 
see to having another meeting of church mem-|of Germany, and Congenies, in the south of 
bers, when he thought some means might be| France, the chief of these Quaker cities of 
devised, by which her plans could be carried | refuge, have been visited by many of the lead-| 





pression could be produced upon the pope ; and 


one female, or more, had made her way into 


the presence of the Grand Turk himself But 
the royal intimacies of W. Allen and Elizabeth 
Fry were better grounded. The Emperor 
Alexander, on his visit to London, in 1815, had 
made many inquiries respecting the Quakers. 
He was attended by Allen to one of their 
meetings; and he afterwards had a long pri- 
vate inteview with Allen and Stephen Grellet, 
respecting their tenets, in most of which he de- 
clared his concurrence. On his way to his 
place of embarkation, he visited the house of 
one of the Rickmans, from a desire to become 
acquainted with the home-economy of the sect; 


We have indicated the principal home ob-|and, wherever he went, he expressed a wish 


ertions of a weak female (who had but just| jects to which the benevolence of modern|that Quakers should establish themselves in 


numbered her twenty-fourth year) could be of| Quakerism has been directed by William Allen,|his empire. 


Two years afterwards, being 
about to engage on some large works of drain- 
age, in the neighborhood of St. Petersburg, 
the emperor directed inquiry to be made in 
‘England for a suitable manager for the work, 
‘and requested thata preference might be given 
ito’ any member of the Society of Friends. 
The appointment was accepted by Daniel 
Wheeler, of Sheffield; and at the time of 
Allen’s visit to St. Petersburg Wheeler, was 
settled there with his family and several other 
Quakers. Prince Alexander Galitzin, and his 
secretary Basil Papof, were warmly interested 
in Allen’s favor through a letter from Lord 





into effect. Hannah took hold of the encour- ing Friends. George Dillwin visited Pyrmont, 
agement ; and in a few weeks had the satis-|jn 1790; John Pemberton died there in 1796;| 


Teignmouth. Thus everything was open to 
them. They remained four months at St 


faction of witnessing success to the generous 
endeavours of this man, to assist her. Through) 
his'exertions and perseverance an association 
was formed, styled, “ The Shoals Society for 
the promotion of the moral and religious im- 
provement of the Shoalers.”’—Funds were col-! 
lected by subscriptions of individuals in New-| 
buryport and Portsmouth, which were also to| 
be paid annually. A stipulated sum was 
agreed on to defray Hannah’s necessary ex- 
penditures, which was all she wished—as her 
motives were purely disinterested. 

It was mentioned that Missionaries had for-| 
merly been sent to the Isle of Shoals, and a| 
parsonage house remained there. This was 
fitted up for Hannah's reception, and she was| 
accompanied thither by several of the “ So- 
ciety.”” Her first object was to visit each of| 
the families, and make them acquainted with| 
the nature of her visit, and her intention of re-| 
siding among them. They received heg with| 
coldness and indifference—and when she in- 
formed them of her design to keep a school for! 
the children, a number of the parents asked in| 
reply, “* What good will it do us to have them 
larn? We've got along without, and so may 
our children. What will you give us to let 
them come to your school?”’ She endeavored 
mildly to show them that the advantage of 
their learning would accrue to themselves, not 
to her, and that therefore they should not 
ask for a compensation. She also spoke af- 
fectionately to the children, asking them whe- 
ther they would notlike to come toschool. She 
at length succeeded in establishing a school. 
The children became fond of learning and im- 
proved astonishingly in each of the common 
branches of education, adapted to their several 
capacities. Most of them learned to read 
well in the Scriptures, with which some were 
much delighted. An instance of this kind oc- 
curred in a little boy about eleven years of age. 
He was so fond of reading the bible that he ex-| 
pressed a desire tohave one of hisown. This 
circumstance was mentioned by Hannah toa 
person in Portsmouth, who immediately sent 


and William Savery was there in 1796. No|Petersburg, inspecting all the public institu- 
sooner was the continent opened to Englishmen |tions, and holding repeated conferences with 
by the general peace, then the eyes of the Eng-|the emperor and other distinguished patrons of 
lish Quakers fondly turned towards theirjreligious and charitable objects. Elizabeth 
continental brethren. “A religious concern’’|Fry’s success in Newgate was a frequent theme; 
for their welfare became general; and the|and by communicating information upon prison 
yearly meeting of [816 appointed William/dicipline, and exciting an interest concerning 
Allen to pay them a sort of official visit. He|education, especially in the Russian army, this 
was accompanied by his wife, by Elizabeth) part of their visit it may be hoped was of es- 
Fry—E. Fry’s sister-in-liaw—and by several sential service ; at least, at the time it was full 
others of his personal friends. The journey|of promise. On the 16th of March, 1819, the 
was conducted after Quaker fashion, and was travellers left St. Petersburg; they proceeded 
made conducive to many Quaker interests.|to Moscow, where they devoted a month to the 
Neither palaces, nor pictures, nor works of art, minute examination of the public institutions, 
nor the great, nor the learned, were the chief|sending written reports to the emperor and 
attractions to these sober tourists. It was the|empress mother. From Moscow, they went 
jail and the hospital, schools and charitable |into the Crimea, to visit a community of Mala- 
societies, worthy persons connected with them.|kans or Spiritual Christians, and certain colo- 
or mystics—persons ordinarily held in dises-|nies of German Mennonites—the sect whose 
teem, as righteous overmuch—that they went|relief by Father William of Nassau under their 
out for to see.”” The journey was an unhappy {conscientious objection to an oath was the 
one to poor Allen. He visited Pyrmont, and honorable precedent on which his descendant 
succeeded in reconciling a very unquaker-like| William ILL. afterwards relieved the English 
feud, which divided its leading Friends; but at|Quakers. Here, again, Allen’s Diary presents 
Geneva his wife was taken ill, and died. In}us with a new and striking picture. Neer 
the following year, he resumed the journey,|Cherson, they visited the tomb of Elizabeth 
which had been interrupted by this melancholy |Fry’s predecessor, John Howard ; and, sailing 
event. They reached Congenies; and the|from Odessa to Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
distant Friends, seated in that vicinity, were Scio, were eleven days crossing to Athens. In 
assisted in re-settling the discipline of their the Ionian Islands and Malta they preached the 
church upon the old foundation. The success |cause of the British and Foreign School Society 
of these efforts led him further a-field. In| with considerable success, returned through 
August, 1818, he set out with the American Italy and France, and reached home in Febru- 
Friend, Stephen Grellet, to visit a small Qua- ary, 1820, The principal acquaintances which 
ker flock living near Stavanger, on the rocky Allen formed during this long absence were 
coast of Norway; whence having compassed assiduously cultivated and kept open as so many 
the same important object as at Congenies, they channels of philanthropical correspondence 
went across from Christiansand to Christiania,|throughout nearly every country of Europe. 
Stockholm, Abo, and finally, to St. Petersburg.| He appears to have turned them from time to 
There Allen had already a friend at head-quar- time to excellent account; and they peculiarly 
ters. In their characters of no respecters of|qualified him for his next continental service— 
persons, Fox and his disciples had from the|which was an endeavour to procure from the 
first approached principalities and powers|Congress of Verona, a European declaration, 
with great familiarity, and, on the other hand, | pronouncing the slave trade piracy. Unfortu- 
had been treated with extraordinary favor by nately, he succeeded only in part; but his 
them. Some had the boldness to try what im- intercourse on the subject with the Emperor 
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Alexander, Prince Esterhazy and the Duke of | influence the same results were accomplished |skin, plucked fowls, pheasants, and guinea 
Wellington, is an admirable specimen not only |at Philadelphia; as since also in many parts of | fowls, in their natural positions, and glistening 
of the humanity, but also of the skill of the|the United States. | with fat. There was a long table like the coun- 
Quaker diplomatist. On his way to Vienna,| Allen’s latest labors were in connection with|ter in European shops, running parallel with 
he visited the Inspirées at Nieuwied; and onjhome colonization and the establishment of| the threshold of the temple, so that it was neces- 
his return from Verona, the Waldenses, in the|industrial schools. He not only wrote upon|sary to go round the ends of it in order to get 
valley of La Tour. In 1832, he again accom-|the subject but purchased a property at Lind-|from the door to the statues. On this was now 
panied Stephen Grellet on a tour through/|field, in Sussex, and practically illustrated|built up an absolute wall of offerings. Six 
various parts of Holland and Germany. Their|his views by the erection of commodious cot-|sheep occupied the middle, and round them lay 
first object of inspection was an infant school|tages, with an adequate allotment of land at-|dressed meats and cakes of every kind. The 
which one of the Quaker meetings in London tached to each. He built schools, in which the|whole was surrounded with an extremely 
had established at Amsterdam. The funds,|course of education comprised every subject/elaborate structure of white dough, which was 
by which it had been set up, were part of the that can be of use to the scientific, as well as to|reared from the ground to the height of five or 
proceeds of a Dutch ship, captured during the merely the practical, agriculturist. Household|six feet, so as to be above the table. The 
war, to which a Quaker had become entitled.jemployments, useful trades, and even the|dough or paste was formed intoan open lattice- 
As far as the owners could be traced, the money|higher branches of philosophical knowledge,| work, like that with which we sometimes fence 
had been returned to them; the residue was|came within the wide range of instruction which|our gardens; but the openings in the lattice- 
applied to founding an infant school in Amster-| Allen provided and superintended at Lindfield.|work were here filled with dried fruits and 
dam. It was the first school of the kind in|There he passed the last few years of his life,|confectionery of the finest kind.’ 

Holland; at present, there are one or more of\and there he died at the close of 1843. Eliz-| When they returned into the street, it was 
them in every town, They visited the colony of|abeth Fry survived him not quite two years. already dark, and lanterns on long poles were 





Freiderick’s Oord, and their old acquaintances [To be continued) 
at Minden and Pyrmont, minutely examined 
the Orphan House at Halle, discovered a colo- 
ny of Mennonites at Maxweiler, in the Donau- 
moos in Bohemia, and extended their tour of 
research into public institutions of every kind 


—=— 


INTERCOURSE OF THE RUSSIANS AND 


CHINESE: 
(Concluded. ) 


borne before them, the troops of actors, as be- 
fore, heading the procession, dancing, leaping, 
and capering, and making an incessant noise 
with cymbals and wooden drums. In going 
through the streets, it appeared that the New 
Year festivities had had a somewhat too enliven- 


throughout Austria and Hungary. Allen re-| The festival of the White Moon afforded|ing effect upon a Mongol of the lower orders, 
turned home in October, 1832; but rejoined|him an opportunity of seeing the place in its| who carried his audacity to the length of elbow- 
Grellet at Paris at the end of the following|holiday dress. On this occasion the Russians|ing the great man as they passed each other. 
January, when they proceeded together into| visited the Chinese town, and the procession|The criminal was immediately laid hold of by 
Spain. Even in this incomprehensible country|made by the former was received by a troop|the police, pushed against the wall till the 
they met with the same facilities, and pursued|of actors, who conducted the train to the house|procession passed, and an iron chain thrown 
the same course as they had done in other|of the chief functionary with an incessant clat-|round his neck preparatory to his being carried 
places. They made reports to the king upon|ter of wooden instruments. Here they were|off to prison. This offence against politeness 
the state of the public establishments in Madrid,| received by a crowd of his Chinese guests each appeared to be regarded with great indignation 
Valencia, and Burcelona; and were the means|of whom did his best to shake all the Russians|by the crowd, who admonished the prisoner in 
of founding at Madrid a model school upon the| by the hand; but the great man himself merely|an angry tone, each person ending the objurga- 
principles of the British and Foreign School| advanced a few steps towards them in a calm|tion by putting his fist to the man’s nose. The 
Society. The Bible in Spain may yet flourish.|and dignified manner, procession now visited the houses of the princi- 
Foreign travel for the purpose of spreading] The repast was begun by a course of dried|pal merchants, whose servants welcomed them 
her views of prison discipline, was also widely) fruits and tea; and when the guests had tasted|by throwing lighted rockets and crackers over 
acted upon by Elizabeth Fry. In 1838, and| of everything, this being incumbent upon them|their heads. In the houses they found a 
again in 1839, she visited Paris, and. various|as well-bred men, the tables were covered with| banquet resembling the one they had already 
parts of France and Switzerland. She came|more substantial food, in small saucers, which|partaken of; till, as the night advanced the 
to the task with great advantages. Notices in|the initiated recognised as mushrooms, phea-|solids diminished in quantity, and at length the 
newspapers, various published works, and the|sants, pork, mutton, fish, and the gelatinous|treat was confined to confections, tea, and pipes. 
far-pervading correspondence of the Quakers,|dainties of China. As course after course fol-/Such was New-Year’s day in China. 
had previously made her name “a word of|lowed each other in long succession, the dishes} The merchants of Maimachen, we are told 
beauty” throughout the continent. In many|were not removed, but the full piled upon the|by Pallas, come chiefly from the northern 
places her plans had been already partially |empty till alofty pyramid was constructed of gas-|provinces of China, Each has a partner at 
adopted. Here and there some single individ-|tronomical remains. When this second act of the| home, who at the end of a year, brings a fresh 
urls were unostentatiously occupied, as Prison-| feast was ended, by which time at least a hun-|cargo of Chinese commodities, and relieves the 
Visitors, in given them effect ; hitherto, how-| dred dishes had come upon the table; pipes, rea-| other, who returns with his Russian purchases. 
ever, with little aid or sympthy from the public. | dy charged for smoking, were handed round to|The town resembles in one respect a great 
But the presence of Elizabeth Fry herself drew all the guests, with small glasses of spirits. This convent—all the inhabitants being men; for the 
general attention to the subject. The French/interlude did not consume much time, the bowls|Chinese policy strictly prohibits their women 
government introduced female keepers into the/of the Chinese and Buraet pipes being not|from having even the slightest intercourse with 
prison of St. Lazar; and ladies’ associations|larger than a thimble; so that if one would | foreigners. ‘The commerce is necessarily a trade 
were recognized and encouraged in the prin-/enjoy the few whiffs it affords, he is obliged to/of barter, for the Russians are prohibited from 
cipal cities of Europe. In 1840, Elizabeth Fry|conform to the Asiatic custom of swallowing the |exporting their own coin, and the Chinese have 
returned to the continent in company with her'/smoke, allowing a portion to find its way out|no coin to export. Che former find it more 
brother Samuel Gurney, and William Allen. | again by his nostrils. The serious business of| advantageous to take goods in exchange, than 
Their course lay through Ostend, Brussels, the|the feast was then resumed by the introduction | bullion at the Chinese standard, The Celestial 
Hague, Minden, Pyrmont, Hannover, Berlin, of the third course, consisting of soups; and| merchant visits the warehouse of the Russian 
Dresden, Gotha, Frankford, and Antwerp. finally, pipes were again brought in, with ajtrader in Kiakhta, and after selecting from his 
Their passage was a line of light. Their ar-| hissing, steaming vessel, containing the infusion stock, goes into the house with him, and adjusts 
rival was the signal for public meetings; and of cabbage leaves, drawn off by a cock, and the price overa cup oftea. They return to the 
Elizabeth Fry expounded her lessons of phi-|drunk out of teacups. In making tea, it may| magazine, where the goods are not only sealed, 
lanthropy before such audiences as could Ue said here, the cup is rather a teapot than a/but a confidential person left in charge of 
hastily be gathered together. The effects were|drinking vessel. A few leaves of tea are put|them; and then adjourn to Maimachen, where 
striking. From one end of their course to the | iato it, boiling water poured over them, and the Russian selects in his turn, and carries 
other, the human heart was stirred, associations) when the extract is ready, it is emptied into the back with him his purchases. ee : 
were formed, and measures taken for the im-| saucer, from which it is drunk. The want of a circulatig medium is supplied, 
provement of prison discipline. The good| After dinner, their entertainer conducted according to Mr Erman, by brick-tea, which is 
work was kept alive by several subsequent them to one of the temples, where the offerings a mixture of the spoiled leaves and stalks of 
journeys; and throughout northern and central brought on the occasion of the New Year lay the tea-plant with the leaves of some wild plants 
Europe, with the exception of Austria, the|/heaped up in hillocks at the feet of the idols.|and bullocks’ blood dried in the oven. ft is 
public was effectually aroused. By Quaker|‘Among them were whole sheep without the |divided into pieces weighing from three to three 
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and ahalf pounds. ‘The Manchoosthemselves|traveller was devoured as the greatest dainty | Society been gaining ground in a corresponding 


never make use of this production, but to the|along with the soup and meat. Some singing 
Mongolian nomades in China, to the Buraets| followed, to pass the time; and then this primi- 
and Kalmuks collectively, to the Russian pea-|tive family sought their berths for the night, 
sants south of the Baikal, and to most of the Si-|each person being provided with a lighted 
berian Tartars, itis become as indispensable as| pipe. 

bread in Europe. Every brick, or kirpich,con-| It will be seen that we have not meddled 


tains sixty or seventy portions, because the infu- 
sion made with it is mixed also with rye-meal, 
mutton fat, and with kujiror bisun, that is salt 
from the lakes in the steppes. The Russians 
purchase an immense quantity of it from the 
Chinese; but besides, the kirpich or brick of 
tea is the money unit and standard of value, in 
which the price of every other kind of ex- 
changeable property is expressed.’ When it is 
necessary to pay fractional parts of this strange 
money, they are cut off by the Russians and 
Buraets, measuring by the eye; and the Chi- 


with the scientific information interspersed 
throughout these diversified volumes; but this, 
although not of popular interest, is unquestion- 
ably the most valuable portion of the work. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1848. 


Mopern QuaKERISM AND THE CAUSE OF Pui- 


nese never object to take such pieces in pay- LANTHROPY.—Those of our readers who have 


ment. 

From Russia, we are told by Pallas, the 
Chinese receive furs and peltry of various kinds ; 
and the demand for these articles is so great, 


St Petersburg. Cloth is another staple; the 
coarser sort of Russian manufacture, the finer 
English, Prussian, and French. Then there 


read the articles from the Edinburgh Review, 
relating to the lives of William Allen and 


degree, or has it been on the advance as a re- 
ligious body? We fear not. The increase 
of popularity amongst the high professors of 
religion, and the free mingling with this class, 
the accumulation of wealth, and consequent 
spread of luxury, the mixture with the vari- 
ous schemes of trade, and with the politics of 
worldly governments, have all tended to 
diminish the lustre of Quakerism, and to 
render too many of its modern disciples timid 
and compromising. To possess the good 
opinion of the religious world as to the sound- 
ness and orthodoxy of our faith, appears with 
many of more importance than to be true and 
honest to our original principles, and hence 
the society has been shorn of much of its 
ancient strength, and has, in some quarters, 


Elizabeth Fry, which are now in course of|almost lost its distinctive features. 
that they are in part supplied even by England, |publication in the Intelligencer, must have 
which sends the produce of Hudson’s Bay to| perceived already how great were the labours|and address, and the rules of discipline, may 
of these individuals in promoting benevolent) be retained, but the vitality of the principle 


objects, while a perusal of the volumes of 


It is true that the outward forms of dress 


has, we fear, been in a great measure swal- 


comes a miscellaneous list of rich stuffs,|which these articles are but a review, would|lowed up in an outward and shadowy profes- 
velvets, coarse Russian linen, leather, &s. with| present a much more copious and interesting| sion. 


camels, horses, horned cattle, and dogs for the 
chase. In return, the Chinese give raw and 


history. It cannot be denied that these 


manufactured silk, although the exportation of \Friends, and their co-workers ” Great Bri- 
the former is prohibited under pain of death;|tain, have done much in reforming the con- 
raw and manufactured cotton, teas, porcelain/dition of prisons, and in diffusing humane 


of all sorts, Japan ware, rhubarb, and numerous 
other articles. Rhubarb isa monopoly of the 
Russian government, and is brought to Kiakhta 
by Bucharian merchants. 

We have left ourselvss no room to follow 
Mr. Erman in his journey eastward to Okhotsk; 
but’ we cannot refrain from given another and 
concluding picture of native Siberian 
The scene is in a yurt of the Tunguzes, con- 
sisting of a single square room, with a flat 
earthen roof, and a fireplace of beaten earth. 
This place was occupied, besides the traveller, 
by ten members of the wandering family of 
Tartars. ‘We remained in the yurt with the 
woman and the Yakutian servant of the family, 
who served me as interpreter, for Revyakin 
spoke only the Yakutian fluently, The wo- 


work. They were occupied to-day with the 
last cares of winter, for they were sewing the 
cover for a birch tent, and were mending the 
men’s reindeer clothing, the torbasas or water- 
tight boots (here called sdri,) and other articles 
necessary for travelling. In the afternoon the 
girls went to the river hard by to cut ice, 
which was in part melted in the kettle, and 


views upon the treatment of criminals, which 
have led to important modifications of the 
penal code of that country. They have pro- 
| moted, by judicious and persevering efforts, 
continued during a long series of years, the 


of slavery in the British colonies. They were 
the first to adopt a rational system for the 


Friend, and the Superintendent of the Retreat 
at York, England, was the first author who 
‘pointed out the abuses which formerly pre-| 





We have on the one hand a class of high 
professors, who can see but little difference 
between the principles of Friends and those 
of the established church, and who hold that 
a belief in the creeds and dogmas con- 
sidered by theologians as essential doctrines of 
ination faith is absolutely necessary to con- 
stitute a Christian; these are unwilling to 
place their confidence in that simple and fun- 


life, |abolition first of the slave-trade, and afterwards |damental principle of life and light in the 


'soul, which was declared by Wm. Penn and 
‘other early writers, to be “God’s gift for 


| treatment of the insane, and Samuel Tuke, a| man’s salvation,” and was held up by them as 


the primary rule of faith and practice. Diving 
into the mysteries of theology, they study out 
their faith from the scriptures, and insist upon 





ivailed in the management of this distressed|a formal declaration or creed, which shall 


men of the house and their unmarried daughters Class, and thus opened the way for thehumane|embody it, and be applied as a test of the 
now sat down together on the floor to their|system which now governs all the best regu-|soundness of their brethren, and shall give 


‘lated asylums for the insane, both in Europe 
and this country. 
These and other kindred objects have been 





them a fair name amongst other Christian 
professors. 
The history of modern Quakerism would 


'sedulously pursued by the leading members|exhibit the workings of this spirit, resulting 


\of the Society of Friends, both in England and|in discord, disunity and division ; breaking a 


| 


used for cooking, and a part of it was thrown| Here for more then half a century we have 


| 
into a wooden vessel near the fireplace, and {had our Abolition Societies, our Prison Dis-|each other. 
When the work was! 


kept for drinking. 
finished, they began to employ themselves in 
the yurt with the business of decoration. In 


cipline Societies, our Insane Asylums, Tem- 


/perance and other public charities, in the in- 


in America. ‘once harmonious body into fragments, and 


severing the ties which bound brethren to 


Nor does the influence of this censorious 
spirit stop here. These theological discussions 


an elaborately-made box of birch bark they stitution and support of which membersof the have been marked by a degree of intolerance 
had treasured up some studs of brass and lead, Society of Friends have been foremost, andjand bitterness which has lowered the ancient 


beads, and old brass springs. These last were 
now cut into small pieces, and strung with the 
studs and beads so ingeniously, that a very 
pretty ornament for the head was made with 


| . . . 
still continue prominent. 


| Through these efforts of philanthropy, they 
shave acquired a degree of popularity and re- 


standing of the Society in the eyes of all un- 
/prejudiced observers, and has weakened its 
‘influence, it is to be feared, to an irretrievable 


' 


very poor materials. The Yakut had lent the/spectability unknown to their persecuted fore-| extent. 


girl his assistance in making this band at her 
ernest request.” They then amused them- 
selves by playing cards; and at supper the 


‘fathers. 


j 


On the other hand, a class of members, 


But while these movements have been in|not grounded experimentally in a knowledge 


black bread to which they were treated by the |progress, have the religious principles of the| of the principle, but floating upon the surface 
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of things, have run into the opposite extreme. der it intelligible, but which is adapted to the Place. The Helta says it was to take place on the 24th 


Seeing the inconsistencies of those whom they | 
had once regarded as amongst the pure and) 
good, and feeling the persecution of an in-| 
tolerant spirit, they have almost thrown away 
the shield of Faith, and been led to regard) 
Divine revelation as a mere intellectual light, | 
and not as a supernatural agent, or divine) 
gift to the seeking soul. | 


This belief, engendering as it does, a spirit 





comprehension of all, and flourishes most in 
the soil of humility and self-abasement. 


~TSOTSSS Os 





Items of Intelligence. 


The United States Senate sat from 11 o’clock A.M. 
on 4th day of last week until 8 o’clock A.M. oa 5th 
day ; twenjy-one hours without adjournment. They 
passed the Territorial Bill, of which we spoke last 
week, by a vote uf 33 to 22. Itwas sent to the House 


of June last, and that the independence of the Island and 
|its annexation to the United States, were to be declared. 
| Circumstances, which are not related, occurred, which 
prevented the plan of revolt being carried into effect at 
the time specified. The project was postponed——not 
abandoned. In this state of affairs, Don Gabriel 
Pedro Sanchez informed the Governor of Trinidad of the 
conspiracy, at the head of which was Gen. Naveiso Lo- 
| pez, who succeeded in making his escape to the United 
|States. He arrived at Providence, R. I., about a week 
| ago. In consequence of the information furnished to the 
—— many arrests were immediately made of men 
|of wealth and station in the island. Don Jose Maria San- 
|chez Isiraga and Don Jose G. Diez Villegas, gentlemen 


of self-reliance, and leading off from a humble’ of Representatives, and has there been laid on the table|of considerable wealth, were (among others) confined in 


dependance upon the Divine Being, and from| 


the path of self-denial, has given rise to aj; 


guperficial form of Quakerism, as destitute of 
its true and vital spirit as is that which con-| 
‘sists ina belief in theological abstractions. | 

Between these extremes, we believe, there! 
is yet a large and an increasing body of 
Friends who are concerned for the elevation 
of the standard of truth in the earth, and who 
adhere to the fundamental principle of 
Quakerism. A living ministry still exists, vail 
a love of discipline and order is increasingly 
prevalent. 

An abiding testimony against priestcraft, 
and the outward views and systems of belief, 
connected with it, is still alive. 

The necessity for silent, spiritual, waiting] 
for Divine direction and support, both as it} 
relates to individual progress and to the ad-| 
vancement of the cause of Truth in the earth, | 


is still acknowledged and sought after by many 
concerned minds, while there is, we would 


tarian bigotry and narrow-minded views, than} 





tory. | 
We have been led into these remarks from) 
a belief that the idea was entertained by some} 


that Quakerism had now changed its charac-| brought home about 600 of their original number. About| 
Q 7 |220 fell in battle, nearly 400 died, and about 600 were}! 


ter; that having accomplished to a great ex- 
tent its work in the ezrth, the Society was) 


by a vote of 112 to 97. This it is believed, disposes of the 
matter for the present session of Congress. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the votes : 





Yeas. Nays. 
Northern Democrats, 31 Southern Democrats, 49 
“ Whigs, 72 Northern “ 21 
Southern Whigs, 8 Southern Whigs, 27 
“ Democrats, 0 Northern “ 0 
112 97 


There was but little debate in the House; but every 
Senator is said to have spoken on the question. 


Paris at the Jatest accounts remained quiet—mvch un- 
settlement prevails throughout the continent and in [re- 
land. 


Sratistics oF THe Mexican War.—The New-Or- 
leans Bulletin is summing up the losses in the Mexican 
war, by death in the battle field and by disease. The 
former bear but a small proportion to the latter. The 
soldier in Mexico had much less danger to encounter 
from the bullet of the foe than from the inhospitable 


the fort Principe at Havanna, and Don Jose Joaquin 
| Verdaques, was detained in the fort of Cienfuegos. These 
prisoners are to appear and answer the charges laid 
against them, before a Military Commission, of which 
Col. Christoval Zurita is appointed President. 


A Stated meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be held on 
Fourth day evening next, the 9th inst., at half past 
8 o'clock. 

JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 8mo. 5 1848. 


eee 





HOSPITAL FOR INFANT CRETINS, 
C oncluded. 


| We might give some striking extracts from 
‘the German report published by Dr. Guggen- 
biihl in 1846, illustrative of each of these forms 
lof crétinism ; but perhaps the following case of 
the first-mentioned form of crétinism (atrophy) 


climate. The whole number of Americans killed in| Will be considered sufficient in a non-profes- 
the war, including the line of the Rio Grande and that|sional journal like this :— 


of Vera Cruz, is estimated at 2000, and the wounded at ‘Ly 
/4000. It is impossible to say how many of the latter 


have died in consequence of their wounds,-but we should 





, a little girl of six months old, was 
brought to us. Iler mother is strong and 


suppose not less than one fourth, say 1000, making in healthy, but her father weak and scrofulous. 


all 3000 deaths from battle. 


Till she was four months old she was in good 


The ravages of disease were torrible. At Perote| health, but weaker than children of that age 


| there are 2000 American graves, all victims of disease. 
hope,greater freedom from the trammels of sec-| At the city of Mexico the deaths were, for the greater 


part of the time, 1000 monthly. 


igenerally. A violent cold was the beginning 
of her illness ; and when brought to our house, 


The first Mississippi Regiment that went out to the her appearance was so wretched, as to procure 
has prevailed in some other periods of our his-' Rio Grande, buried 135 0n the banks of that river before|her the name of the little worm, from the 


thanone third of their number. They suffered dreadfully 
at Buena Vista. 


The first and second Pennsylvania Regiments recently 
returned, went out 1800 strong, (900 each;) they 


discharged as unfit for duty. How many of the latter 
have since died is of course unknown. 


The third and fourth Tennessee Regiments, also re-| hands and feet. 


[it ever went into battle, and finally brought back less} Princess-Royal Henrietta of Wurtemberg, du- 


ring her visit to us; and truly was she so named, 
\for she was frightful to look upon. Her body 
was more like a skeleton covered with skin 
than anything else, and that skin was cold and 
wrinkled. Aj] her muscles were immovable, 
and the extremities of her body like miniature 
Her face was deadly white, 


| 


gradually merging into other associations, |cently returned, lost 360 by death. Neither of these|her forehead and cheeks wrinkled like an old 


while others believe it is of no other use than 
as a means of advancing neasures of philan-| 
thropy and reform, tendirg to benefit the tem-| 
poral condition of mankiid. 


regiments have been in action. 


Capt. Naylor, of Pennsylvania, took down a company 
of 104 men, he brought back 17; he entered the battle| 


of Contreras with 33 men, he brought 19 out of it. 


The most frightful instance of mortality, however, heat. 
|that we have heard of, was in the Georgia Battalion,| was beantiful, and the keenness of our moun- 





|person’s, while her black and piercing eyes 
had a singular knowing look. She slept ill, 
er pulse was feeble, and she had no natural 
She came to us in July; the weather 


From both of these vews we dissent, be- | Commanded by a gallant and accomplished officer, Col-|tain air, the uninterrupted sunshine of our 


onel Seymour, 


rae : ; pia f : : ple ity whicl i- 
lieving that in proportia to the individual! They were considered acclimated, and actually suf-|Unclouded sky, the ele Sade “wy . oo 
fered much less whilst in the lower country, than when|Nates in the atmosphere, all which have so 
marched into the interior, onthe high land. The Bat-| great an influence on our invalids, were fur- 
talion went to Mexico 419 strong; about 220 actually thered by strict regimen and constanteare. This 


faithfulness of the membes, will be the future 
progress of the body, in iolding up and carry- 
ing forward those precias principles and tes- 
timonies, which, if live up to, would again 
place the Society of Frnds as a light to the 
nations, not only in prmoting works of phi- 
lanthropy and benevolace, but in gathering 


the people from the ouvard shadowy dispen-, 


sation, which has its le in creeds and ordi- 


be taken as about the fair average losses for all the vol-| of those around her, showed that the faculties 
junteer regiments. The regulars did not suffer to the 


substance—to a simpl inward and practical, 
religion, which needsot the aid of human| 


of holy days, &c., tote living and eternal 


learning or of intellemal refinement, to ren- 


died; a large number were discharged with brokendown 


and ruined constitutions ; and many of them, no doubt, 


delicate little creature, who so soon after her 


have since gone to their graves; and the battalion was birth had began to lose all resemblance to a 
reduced to 34 men fit for duty. On one parade, when| human being, and that so rapidly, now made 


a certain company was called, that had mustered up-| as rapid strides towards recovery. 
wards of 100 men, a single private answered to the 


call, and was its sole living representative. The Cap- 
tain, the three Lieutenants, the four Sergeants and the 


In three 
months’ time the deformities of her person 
began to disappear, her skin recovered its 


four Corporals, (every commissioned and non-commis- | natural warmth, the wrinkles vanished, and her 


sioned officer,) were dead; 


face grew young again, with the hue and the 


We have heard from officers of other regiments details charm of infancy; and at the same time her 
nances, a man-made mistry, the observance) very similar to those we have given above, which may|smile, and the manner in which she took notice 


same extent.— Ledger. 


Tar Inrenpep Revotr rx Cuna.--The New Or- 
leans Delta has received some later intelligence from 


of her mind were awakening also. In the 
lspace of twelve months, she had lost the ap- 


‘pearance of a little doll, and had regained that 


| Cuba, confirming the report of an intended revolt in that of children of her own age—proof sufficient of 
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the efficacy of proper treatment begun with-|singular and defective forms, through which! peasants in general live upon, consisting of 
out the loss of time, and of the disorder being one feature runs without exception—the de- salt meat at times, black bread, hard cheese, 
more eflicaciously treated in earliest infancy | pression of the forehead. Unfortunately, those and potatoes. 
than at a later period. It is now eighteen prejudices which exist everywhere amongst} What seems to justify this theory is, that 
months since she left us, and we have had the |the poor, have hitherto greatly hindered all along with the advancement of civilization (the 
happiness of learning from the Pastor Bitzius| anatomical researches in crétins, and rendered consequence of long peace), of much travelling, 
of Lutzelflick, so well known as a popular the study of the causes of crétinism so vague of money flowing into places which formely 
writer, in whose parish she is, that she con-\and unsatisfactory. | were never visited by strangers; in consequence 
tinues in perfect health, and can talk and; We willnow turn to the remedies which|alsoof the progress made in comfort in the 
express herself well.’ Dr. Guggenbiihl has employed with the great-| houses, of cleanliness in particular (partially 
De. Guggenbiihl makes a wide distinction est success, and which he recommends to the| introduced), of drainage of better roads, Ke. it 
between crétinism and idiotism, and after| notice and use of the scientific world. ‘is certain that the very most disgusting form of 
illustrating his id2zas on the subject by thedis-| They are, in general, the same, with little crétinism has nearly disappeared. ‘Those un- 
cription of two brothers who are in his insti-| variation ; and consist in electric shocks on the|fortunate beings, who could neither move, 
tution—the one crétin, the other idiot—he)head and on the feet, given during sleep or in|speak, nor show any sign of humanity, except 
proceeds thus :— ‘the bath, where generally the little patients|its most degraded form, are scarcely now to be 
‘Crétinism shows itself sometimes in the) pronounce their first distinct words; of aromatic|met with. Such were those frightfal objects 
physical development, and sometimes in the) frictions on the back, with baths of the same ; which the French soldiers fired at on their fi 
intellectual, and sometimes in both, and to about! of preparations of steel, bark ; of the waters of|entrance into Switzerland, not from cruelty, but) 
the same degree. It is always accompanied| Weidegg, which are in the neighbrood ; of|from the horrorwith which they inspired thema& 
by some great defect in the constitution ; while|cod-liver oil ; of iodine ; of juglam regia ; of a| The inhabitants have also at the same time be- 
the intellect is, nevertheless, capable of being| diet composed of goats’ milk, which is peculi-|come more active, labourious and sober by 
acted upon. ‘arly aromatic on the mountains; of meat, some|their intercourse with other countries ; and the 
‘Idiotism, on the contrary, is often found in| few vegetables, with the entire exclusion of po-| great facilities of land and water carriage have 
a beautiful well-proportioned body. [t is oc-|tatoes; but above all, and the most important, is|introduced the produce of the colonies, and 
casioned, without any exception, by a fault in|continual exposure to the air and sunshine—|substituted a much more wholesome species of 
the formation of the brain—sometimes too large |those who cannot walk being laid out on the|food than the indigestible cheese, curds, salt 
—or an organization of it which excludes the|grass to inhale the wholesome breezes of that! pork, and greasy bacon, which before constitu- 
possibility of any but a very slight degree of/ high pure air; cold baths they cannot bear.|ted their only nourishment. 
cultivation. Gymnastic exercises which require the daily) Formerly, also, cretins but a step removed 
‘Anatomical researches on the bodies of|use of every muscle, are also very important, |from the state we have described, were unfor- 
crétins have shown that the seat of disorder is|and excite the children to emulation of their tunately permitted by the authorities to inter- 
almost always in the brain. Sometimes its|feats ; whilst the exercise of the faculties of the| marry, and became the parents of wretches yet 
substance differs from that of healthy subjects| mind are equally carried on in mental gymnas-|more unhappy than themselves. Now, marri- 
by being too hard or too little, sometimes it is|tics, according to the powers ofeach little scho-| ages amongst near relations, especially where 
watery, and sometimes its fibres are flat and|lar. Music has been found to be a powerful/there is any tendency to disorder, are much 
small, as in animals. Yet a cause still hidden/aid, soothing, interesting, and refining : and|discouraged, as being fatal to the health of 
from us, either before or after birth, hinders the} we can bear witness ourselves to the thrilling | their children. We may therefore hope that, 
proper development of the brain and of theleffect of the voices of the happy little group, if no great pressure of misery should fall on 
spinal marrow, both so essentially necessary| who sang to us in their infantine manner the|the inhabitants of the Alpine valleys, every 
to the growth and the progress of the child. | praises of their God. Few persons. wethink,|succeeding year may bring amongst them 
‘Crétinism is also closely allied to scrofula:\could have restrained their tears while listen-/some of those habits which are the best pre- 
the symptoms of the latter being often, if not| ing to that infant choir, and reflecting that but|Ventives of scrofula, goitre, and crétinism. 
always, found in crétins, and the same remedies|for the Christian love which has watched over| But to return tothe history of the Abend- 
being generally good for both. (Goitres, also,|them, their voices might still have uttered no- berg. There have been founded two other 
often accompany or precede it, and are some-|thing but groans, and their souls remained ig-| hospices in imitation of it—the one in Wurtem- 
times enormous in old ee) Scrofula is|norant of God their Maker. berg, by a few Christian friends associated to- 
frequent in the valleys, very fatal, and its effects} Let us now turn to the difficult question—| gether, and which is placed under the direc- 
dreadful, even where it does not kill. ‘what are the causes of crétinism ; and set forth|tion of Mr. Résch; the other in Saxony, 
Such, then, is crétinism—a disorder which|the various suppositions which have been giv-|formed by the unwearied efforts of Dr. Carus, 
is sometimes brought into the world by the|en down to the present day. | physician to the king. In Austria, researches 
unfortunate child at its birth, and which in that) From all the observations made by Dr. Gug-\ate making, under the superintendence of the 
case hasa stronger hold over the constitution|genbiih| himself, and collected from others,,Baron de Funchtergeben, but no establish- 
than when it attacks it at a later period; but from those also published by the different soci-|ment has yet been made ; and through the 
which the oftenest shows itself in the first few! eties which have examined into it, there seems mountains of Caucasas inquiries are going on 
weeks, or months, or years, of its existence ;|to remain no doubt that it arises from local| by the great Russiai oculist, Piragoff, whose 
seldom or ever after the age of seven years,|causes affecting the state of the atmosphere in| name is so wellknown to science. The king 
and if met by a change of air and diet, by|which the children are born or live. That it is|Of Sardinia also has tken up the subject with 
strengthening and exciting remedies, by action|necessarily hereditary, does not appear; for|royal munificence, anl ordered an investigation 
on the nerves, the bones, and the muscles, can|children of parents half crétin, or with some|of every parish thnughout his dominions, 
be stopped short, and finally cured if taken in|signs of the disease, often escape ; whereas|which has been now hard at work for many 
time after the moment when it first manifests| very lively and healthy persons often have| months, and the repor of which is expected to 
itself, and if the treatment is continued long|cretin children, when living in a close, steamy | be published speedily 
enough; and which can almost always belairin valleys where there is nota thorough| Dr. Guggenbiihl’s scond report, as yet only 
moditied : thus differing entirely from idiocy,| renewing of the air, or where stagnant vapours| published in Germar, is accompanied by a 
which is incurable and unmodifiable. Crétins|remain on the sides of the hills, by the waters|Vety large number ofletters of affection and 
at the highest point of the disorder never live coming down from the heights, and being held;encouragement, addrésed to him from all 
longer than twenty-five years, and pass, as it\in by a ledge of rocks ora belt of trees, Wejparts of the continent ¥ men of science, learn- 
were, at once from childhood to old age intheir must also add the want of cleanliness and|!ng, philanthropy, an Christian principle, 
appearance. fresh air in the habitations, which are but too|many of whom have isited the Abendberg, 
They are, even in that extreme state of disgust-| often devoid of a sufficient number of windows,,20d give their witnessto its success. They 
ing helplessness, the objects of tenderness and|and which are generally ornamented in front| ate in some instances ccompanied by the di- 
superstitious reverence in their families; ac-|by a large dunghill, surrounded by a pool of plomas of different leared societies. 
cording to the beneficent dispensations of a infectious water,from which emanationsexhale| It is now time to clo: our humble tribute 
merciful God, who never permits a want inthe} which must necessarily form a part of the at-|to the beauty and the iiportance of Dr. Gug- 
human race without implanting a feeling inthe|mosphere of the interior of the dwellings. genbiihl’s bold undertsing in a medical, a 
human heart which is to lead men to minister, Want of cleanliness in their persons also—the|scientific, a philanthroic, a political, and 
unto it. Their heads are almost invariably | use of fresh water being no part of their edu-|above all, in a Christia point of view ; and 
larger than those of other men, and offer some |cation ; and lastly, the miserable food that the} We can fearlessly call omil those in our own 
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happy land, where crétinism and goitres are State Department, with his characteristic zeal his agency.--Reasonable wages, with interest, 
unknown, to whom the present and future and ability. Great caution and prudence were and expenses homeward, are quite favourzble 
welfare of mankind is dear, to come forward required, the danger being that no such slave terms ; especially when you learn what Gene- 
with the abundant riches with which prospe- would be found on inquiry, if a suspicion of the ral T'acon answered on a previous examination 
rity and commerce have blessed us, so diffe- object in view should have preceded the effec- of the same case during his Government ; also 
rent from the scanty resources of poor revolu- lve action by which its attainment was to be [ think, at the request of same American agent. 
tionised Switzerland, and help one of the no- secured, The upshot of the whole has been the | —It was to the purport that the man should 
blest and the most unselfish enterprises that/arrival of the man, as a freeman, at this port, as obtain his ransom by paying for it.” 
the age can boust of. ‘above stated, with a sum of money of $2,21133| General Campbell’s hospitable kindness to 
Let not his confidence in the sympathy and as his wages during the eleven years of hisser-|all his countrymen arriving in Havana, and 
the assistance of the wise and good of every \vitude, with interest, beside his expenses home. |satisfactory performance of the duties of his of- 
country be disappointed, but let those who are| _ Gen. Campbell’s conduct of this matter is en-|fice, have long made him eminently popular as 
unscathed by such afflictions build here an al-|titled to all praise ; the more so, thathe is ajour Consul at Havana; as he had formely 
tar of thanksgiving to God. ‘South Carolinian, and not a Northern Barn-|been in Washington in his former capacity as 
| burner. The letter in which he announces the|a Member of Congress from South Carolina. 
. : . result of his efforts is so creditable to him, that} Whatever may be the chances and changes of 
REMARKABLE CASE we have asked permission of the gentleman to | parties, it is to be hoped that such an officer 
Of a Free American Citizen held for Eleven| whom it was addressed, to publish the follow-|may long be allowed to serve the country in 
Years as a Slave in the Island of Cuba, and ing extract from it: ithe post which he both graces and honors. 
rescued from Slavery by Gen. R. B. Camp-| “On the 10th day of June I received certain} —T'wocurious circumstances, as we under- 
bell, the American Consul at Havana. ‘instructions from the Secretary of State, accom-|stand, occurred in the history of this case. The 
On Thursday last arrived at this port as {panied with a letter from you to him, in relation first is, that when Hernandez at first learned 
passenger from Havana, in the bark Rapid, a the free negro, John Lytle, in the possession the man to be an American, and not an African 
colored man named John Lytle, a native of of Gaspar Hernandez. I have this day(July he required the Slave-merchant (Martinez) to 
Philadelphia, who returns to his country after|?) received the negro, and shall to-morrow dis-|take him back, but the difficulty of the defec- 
an absence of twelve or fourteen years, within patch him to the United States under the charge tive title was got over by reducing the price to 
which period his history has been a singular of my son, Lucius Campbell, to be delivered a quarter of the sum first agreed upon ; showing 
and interesting one. over to the Secretary as a freeman, with $2,211 |that the precious pair of bargainers in free 
Some short time ago a gentleman of this 33 as his own property, after expenses of small flesh and blocd perfectly understood what 
City, while travelling in the Island of Cuba, Outfit, passage, &c. are paid. I thank you for they were about. The dealer on the African 
stopped at the ingenio, a sugar estate of a referring the Secretary to me as a suitable per-| coast (Don Pancho Ramon) had acted fairly by 
wealthy planter named Don Gaspar Hernan-|8°" accomplish your object and secure to the|the man, and given him a letter to the house 
dez, about twenty miles from Matanzas. While|"°S"° those justrights which have been so long in Havana, explaining his true character. The 
examining the machinery of the sugar works, and cruelly withheld from him. It has cost me damages which have been now paid to Lytle, 
he was addressed in English by one of the i ee trouble, time, money, and odium also, with have been, we understand, contributed equally 
parent slaves employed about them; and the|® certain class ; but these are all trifles in com- by the two, 
result of a guarded ‘conversation that ensued Parison with the victory achieved, the rights) The other circumstance is that at the time 
was to inform him that the slave was in truth |*sserted, wrongs redressed, and the happiness \of his being landed and taken to the barracoon, 
a free American citizen, wrongfully held in (L hope) conferred on an unfortunate man who | Lytlesent a letter to the American Consul then 
slavery.—His story was this: He had been adso unjustly been made the creature of/at Matanzas (named Shoemaker, according to 
shipwrecked many years before on the coast |200ther’s will, and the degraded victim of the \his recollection) and had an interview with 
of Africa, in the ship Jupiter, employed in the |taskmaster ; for although not an abolitionist, I}him, in which he claimed protection.—The 
service of the Colonization Society. —With the |e! as strongly for the kidnapped black as for | fuuctionary was on the puint of sailing for the 
rest of the crew he had made his way along the oppressed of another color. United States, and replied by telling him to go 
the coast for about 130 miles to the slave sta-| “ ¥°4 are aware, my dear sir, that my proofs |and remain quietly at the estate of Hernandez, 
tion at Gallinas, where he was well received |Were deficient, and that the Courts here have |for a month or two and he would see about his 
by the proprietor, Don Pancho Ramon, who already decided that the possession of a slave |case. Lytle never heard farther from or of him, 
promised him a passage inthe first vessel to,'S satisfactory evidence of the right and justice jand twice, when he made his/¥ty to the Con- 
Cuba—from which Island it would be easy to 0 Possession, unless the negative is proved. Un-|sulate at Matanzas, he was told by the person 
reach the United States. The slave cargo which |4¢t these circumstances, | deemed it advisable |in charge that there was no record of the-case 
he thus accompanied being duly landed in the |'@ procure certainly the liberty of the negro un-)00 the books of the office. Now we know me: 
neighborhood of Matanzas, Lytle was cooped der the most advantageous compromise possi-|thing of the manner in which the aforesaid 
with the rest of his color in the “barracoons,’’ | Dles and [ flatter myself that the compromise |Consulate of Matanzas, has been filled through 
and soon found himself at work as aslave on made will meet your approbation. \this period, but we commend these statements 
the estate where he was thus found by a stray| |” Phe records of the State Department, I am of the rescued free-slave to the attention of 
wayfarer from his own country. He had made told, will show that John was claimed in Ta- these who may.—-N. ¥, Tribune. 
more than one unsuccessful attempt for his|°°" administration, but the best terms that 
freedom, and had at this time given up the could be had was the freedom of the negro up| SS 
thought of it indespair. Conscious that secrecy O"% P®Y'™S the amount of the purchase money.| Reel ates 
was the first condition of success in any attempt (n this instance, and with me, General Roncali) Did you ever see a gentleman? We have 
to procure his liberation in that country, where| as behaved with great propriety.” seen two or three in our day, but real gentle- 
he soon would have disappeared irrecoverably| Another letter from an American gentieman|men are exceedingly rare. A gentleman is 
and without trace, the gentleman thus provi- in Havana, received at the same time, thus tes-|one who treats everybody with respect, whe- 
dentially made acquainted with his situation, |tifies to the merits of Gen. Campbell’s skilful ther he be black or white, low or high, poor or 
abstained from giving him any other hope than |and efficient proceedings in the matter: rich. He does not bow to wealth, scrape his 
a general remark that he would not forget him.| “Gen. Campbell has been exerting himself}knees to honor, nor hold his tongue when he 
The result of the matter was, that after farther|strenuously in favor of a colored American citi- sees wickedness in high places, You always 
inquiries had been made, the case was laid be-|zea named Lytle, and [ think he has sueceed- receive from him a civil answer to your inqui- 
fore the Secretary of State, who fully entered|ed admirably. I should be much gratified that ry, and he kindly imparts to youany informa- 
into it, and readily responded to the cal! made|you should lend him your trathful testimony tion in his power. He will not say a word to in- 
upon him to demand the liberation of the man|among such of your friends as imagine it very jure your feelings or allude toa subject to pain 
—and to urge it, if necessary, with all the ener-jeasy to sustain and carry forth their principles, your heart. Whatever may be done, he will 
gy of the Governmentand Nation, on the same |no matter on what soil, or amid what people not manifest angry feelings, or use unbecom- 
grounds as though its subject had been the|and institutions. A timely compromise has ing language. He uses no profane or inde- 
highest in the land, instead of a poor and op-|done away with the chance of dangerous mea-|cent words ; smokes no cigars in your presence, 
pressed negro. Our popular and excellent|sures on the individual for the removal of proof nor spits tobacco juice on your floors. He is 
Consul at Havana, Gen. R. B. Campbell ofjof the act. The Captain General has Jent a|the same kind and accommodating individual 
South Carolina, also entered into the spirit ofjready coéperation in this case, and again Ifrom one week’s end, to another.--Ezrchange 
the instructions which he received from the think that the Consul deserves much credit for paper. 
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THE MAGNETIC TELEGBAPH. 


Along the smooth and slender wires, 
The sleepless heralds ran, 

Fast as the clear and living rays 
Go streaming from the sun: 

No peals or flashes heard or seen, 
Their wondrous flight betray, 

And yet their words are plainly felt 
In cities far away. 


Nor summer’s heat, nor winter’s hail, 
Can check their rapid course ; 
They meet unmoved the fierce wind’s rage— 
The rough wave’s sweeping force : 
In the long night of rain and wrath, 
As in the blaze of day, 
They rush, with news of weal or wo, 
To thousands far away. 


But faster still than tidings borne 
On that electric cord, 

Rise the pure thoughts of him who loves 
The Christian’s life and Lord— 

Of him who, taught in smiles aud tears, 
With fervent lips to pray, 

Maintains high converse here on earth 
With bright worlds far away. 


Ay! though no outward wish is breathed, 
Nor outward answer given, 

The sighing of that humble heart, 
Is known and felt in heaven : 

Those long frail wires may bend and break ; 
Those viewless heralds stray ; 

But Faith’s least word shall reach the throne 
Of God, though far away. 


J. G. Lyons, L. L, D. 


—_——— é 


NEWSPAPERS. 


There are no newspapers in Syria or Persia, 
and in Egypt, the Barbary states, and other 
countries including 40,000,000 speaking the 
Arabic language, there is but one newspaper 
in the native tongue, and but three or four in 
the French or English.—E xchange. 


—- —- 


The great comprehensive truths, says Presi- 
dent Quincy, written in letters of living lighton 
every page of our history, are these :—Hu- 
man happiness has no security but freedom : 
freedom none but virtue ; virtue none but know- 
ledge ; and neither freedom nor virtue, nor 
knowledge has any vigor, or immortal hope, 
except in the principles of the Christian faith, 
and in the sanctions of the Christian religion. 


| 


WANTED. — An active, trustworthy person, as a 
travelling Agent, for the sale and disposal of Friends’ 
Books, and other useful Publications. 

* JOHN COMLY. 

Byberry, Pa., 7th mo. 20th, 1843. 

J. Comly has for sale a few copies of that scarce and 
valuable work The Berean, in three vols. 8vo., also one 
copy of Purver’s Bible. 7mo. 22 tf 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, near Moores- 
town, Burlington Co., N. J. The duties of this 
School will be resumed on the 22d inst. Pupils are 
carefully instructed in the various branches of an Eng- 
lish and Mathematical Education. Circulars, stating 
terms, &c., can be obtained at No. 235 Arch Street, Phi- 
jadelphia, or by addressing the subscriber. 
WM. A. GARRIGUES. 
5th mo. 


NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
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FREE PRODUCE STORE, 





| JX REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. 
Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. 
Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 
Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. 
“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. 


ENCER. 


GIBBONS’ REVIEW. 

-| TUST RECEIVED, by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 
North Fourth Street, a REVIEW, &c., of a 
/pamphlet, entitled, “A DECLARATION,” &c., pub- 
lished in the year 1828: to which is added, remarks on 
what is called the Hypostatical Union, and on the 
Trinity. By William Gibbons, late of Wilmington, 
Delaware. With a memoir of the author. Also for 


| 


| 


Apron and Furniture Checks, Cotton Handke rchiefs sale by Geo. C. Baker, No. 158 Pearl street, New York, 


Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. 

Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders. 

Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. Oil 
Cloths. 

T willed Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 

Irish linens, warranted free from cotton. 

Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 

Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. 

Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. 


A variety of other articles produced wholly by Fasr| 


Lapor. 


CG"Expected in a few days, a general assortment of 
fine hosiery—bleached and brown. 

Teas, carefully selected for families and stores. 

Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. 

Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. 

Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. 

Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, 
confectionary, &c., &c. 

0S Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas 
Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied 
with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- 
lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- 
siderable quantities, will be furnisled at low rates accord- 
ingly. Teams Casa. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848, 


jand Israel J. Graham, Baltimore 

GILBERT’S NARRATIVE. 

| A narrative of the captivity and sufferings of Ben- 
\jamin Gilbert and his family, who were taken by the 
Indiens in the spring of 1780. To which is prefixed 
ja short account of the Gilbert family who settled at 
|Byberry. For sale by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 
North Fourth Street; GEO. C. BAKER; No. 158 
Pearl Street, New York; and ISRAEL J. GRAHAM, 
Baltimore. 


bo gene tape the Rosine Association, an active 
energetic woman, who understands Mantua 
| Making, Tailoring, and plain sewing. 

|6mo, Apply at 204 north Eighth street, - 


FINE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS FOR 


FRIENDS.—EYRE & LANDELL, Arch and 
Fourth sts., haye this season, as usual, supplied them- 
\selves with a full assortment of plainish Goods, among 
which are the following— 


SPRING DRESS GOODS. 
Plain mode Bareges and Lupin’s Mous de Lains, 
| Neat fig’d mode and white; also, brown and white do. 
Small figured brown and white Bareges. 
Very neat Lawns for Friends. 
|Fine assortment of neat Ginghams. 
Very small figured Calicoes, &c. 


~ PLAINISH SHAWLS & HANDK’FS. 
| Cashmere and Barcelona Shawls and Handk’fs. 


CARD TO FRIENDS—CHARLES ADAMS | Pain and colored silk and Genoese Shawls. 
= informs Friends, that he has availed himself of the| Mode colored and Nett Shawls, original article: 
late’ public sales of imported goods, by which means he | Pure white Bareges and Grenadine Shawls. 
is enabled to offer an extensive assortment of FANCY | Mode colored Thibet silk fringe Shawls. 


AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, at much lower prices 
than heretofore. 

He has also reduced those previously on hand, in order 
to close the Spring and Summer stock in season. 

C. A. is now selling Granite Barege Lustre, or Jaspe- 
rines, (all silk and wool,) at only 25 cents per yard. 
Importers price was 50 cents. 

Plain Mode and neat figured Bareges, at 31 cents. 

Plain Mode Challys, Pondicherry, Mous de Laine. 

Linen and Silk Lustres, French Lawns and Jaconets. 

Earlston Ginghams, &c. 

200 dozen Linen Cambric Hdkfs, in all qualities. 

Good Irish Linen, warranted pure, at 25 cents 
yard, in half pieces and other Linen Goods generally. per 

Fine 6-4 dressed Book Muslin, very shear and clear, 
at only 50 cents per yard. A bargain. 

SHAWLS of all kinds, (Blanket, Thibet, Twisted, 
Silk, Net, Cashmere and Barcelona,) together with a 
general variety of Dry Goods, too numerous to advertise. 

NEW STORE FOR PLAIN GOODS, 


No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, north side. 
Philada. 6 month 1.—+f. 


REDUCTION IN PRICEs, 


iL‘ eat Mouslins, Bareges and Tissues, 
Do. Lawns, Ginghams and Chintzes, 


|Mohair and Armure Lustres, and Alpacas, 


Plain Shawls, India Silk Shawls and Handkerchiefs, 
| Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, very cheap, 
}Gaoze Blond, Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
| With an assortment of Furnishing Goods. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N. E. cor. Fourth and Arch. 


| 5th mo. 27, 
\ HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD 
PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER 
PAPERS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL 
BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or 





WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEF, &c. &c., to be had of 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
Shtmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


retail, by WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
No4N. 5th St., 2 doors above Market. 
5th mo, .3-tf. 


| Mode colored Hernania Shawls. 

Thibet Shawls of new style fringe. 

Plain Mouseline de Laine Shawls. 
SUNDRIES. 

| Best Crapleisse, Cap Crape and Gauze. 

| Bandanna and Flag Handck’fs. 

| Kid Gloves of first quaiity. 

E. & L. keep a full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres 
Vestings, and all kinds of men’s wear; also, Furnishing 
Housekeeping Goods of all kinds. 

5 mo. 6.—S5m. 


EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 

19 North Fourth Street, have opened and ofler for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
| trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
ibeen purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
|to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
| terms. 4 mo. 1,—+f. 


EMOVAL.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his fiiends 
and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
| place of business; and having for more than twenty 
| years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
| Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 


| business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
| tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 


( OODS FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LYTLE, 
| S.E.corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
| 


| 


Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De 
Laines, (all wool,} English and American Prints, and a 
variety of other dress goods, Book Muslins and Hand- 
kerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs., Mode 
Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of goods for men 
and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 
&e. 

An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which 
will be sold at the lowest prices. 3mo—3m. 


C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers, 
ey . S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on T'welfth street. §—j One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 

Philadelphia, 4mo, 1 
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